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This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  men  of  the  Group  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  H.    Richard 
Supply   Officer 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Nathan  T.  Post 
Operations  Officer 


Major  Harold  E.  Allen 
Personnel  Officer 


First  Lieutenant  George  E.  Smith 
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FROM  THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER 

One  cannot  say  we  haven't  tried  .  .  .  and,  although  others 
in  higher  positions  can  best  judge  our  efforts,  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  we  have  succeeded.  Hampered  by  constant  per- 
sonnel reductions,  the  attendant  loss  of  specialists,  and  working 
under  other  adverse  conditions  we  have  nevertheless  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  operating  efficiency  in  our  aircraft  and  per- 
formed all  missions  assigned;  we  have  completed  our  share — and 
no  small  one! — of  the  demilitarization  of  Japanese  war  materials; 
we  have  operated  and  maintained  an  airbase  for  use  by  all  except 
the  largest  aircraft. 

The  details  of  the  accomplishment  of  these  various  missions 
will  not  have  been  fully  understood  by  all,  since  a  man  who  has 
had  a  specific  job  to  do  and  who  has  done  it  well  will  not  have  been 
in  a  position  to  closely  observe  what  the  remainder  of  his  thou- 
sand or  more  comrades  have  been  doing.  It  is  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  this  booklet,  therefore,  to  acquaint  each  officer  and 
man  of  MAG  31  with  a  rather  detailed  picture  of  the  overall 
accomplishments  of  the  Group  during  its  occupation  period  in 
Japan,  and  by  so  doing,  to  emphasize,  if  possible  how  these  offi- 
cers and  men  as  individuals  have  contributed  to  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

A  secondary  purpose  (but  by  no  means  a  lesser  one)  of  this 
booklet  is  to  provide  you  as  members  of  the  MAG  31  occupa- 
tional team  in  Japan  food  for  your  storehouse  of  memories. 
"Where  two  or  three  foregather,  and  old  tales  be  retold"  this 
booklet  may  serve  to  refresh  your  minds  about  former  friends 
and  incidents.  It  may  likewise  prove  to  be  your  answer  com- 
plete to  those  who  have  thought  of  you,  who  have  written  to 
you  and  worried  about  you,  and  who  have  wondered  what  you 
and  the  Group  were  doing  in  Japan. 

But,  more  specifically  this  booklet  should  serve  to  keep  alive 
in  you  the  remembrance  of  effort  well  applied,  as  an  experience 
from  which  you  can  gain  the  inspiration  needed  for  your  future 
course  through  life — and  this  I  earnestly  hope  it  will. 
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A  Flight  Over  Fuji 


MARINE  AIRCRAFT  GROUP  THIRTY-ONE 

Marine  Aircraft  Group  Thirty-one,  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  once  great  cities  of  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama, is  stationed  at  a  strategic  point  on  the  island  of 
Honshu,  Japan. 

In  a  year  and  a  half  the  Group  moved  up  from  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  Okinawa  and  finally  on  to  occupa- 
tion duty  in  Japan.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  Japa- 
nese aircraft  destroyed  in  the  air  and  an  unkown  num- 
ber destroyed  on  the  ground  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  Group.  After  the  end  of  hostilities  an- 
other big  job  remained,  that  of  occupying  the  Japanese 
First  Naval  Air  Technical  Arsenal  in  Yokosuka. 

From  the  outset  the  small  difficulties  have  been  in- 
numerable, and  the  larger  difficulties  contingent  upon 


occupying  a  Japanese  base  almost  insurmountable. 
Sanitation,  conversion  of  quarters,  supplies,  cleaning 
up,  providing  adequate  recreational  facilities,  repair 
and  maintenance  were  all  problems  which  had  to 
be  met. 

Surveillance  flights,  demilitarization  of  the  base, 
and  preparedness  for  anything  that  might  arise  was 
the  occupation  assignment.  The  Group  has  fulfilled 
the  assignment  since  it  came  to  Japan  in  September. 
Millions  of  Japanese  see  the  dark  blue  Corsairs  and 
Hellcats  patrolling  the  skies  daily.  Early  flights 
sought  out  prisoner-of-war  camps,  Japanese  strong- 
holds, and  Japanese  airfields.  Continued  surveillance 
hops  keep  a  close  watch  on  any  activities  in  the  area, 
Demolition  teams  on  the  base  have  become  experts 
through  practice.  One  of  the  world's  finest  military 
technical  and  experimental  centers  is  being  demolished. 
Instruments,  engines,  experimental  catapults,  wind 
tunnels,  Baka  bombs,  high-speed  torpedoes,  and  jet- 
powered  aircraft  have  been  made  useless,  as  well  as 
the  experimental  equipment  to  develop  them. 

The  stand-by  assignment  involves  constant  train- 
ing. Gunnery  runs,  bombing  practice,  flights  under 
simulated  adverse  conditios,  refresher  courses  in  mili- 
tary tactics  and  weapons,  and  con- 
stant alertness  keep  all  hands  busy. 
The  only  Marine  Aircraft  Group 
on  the  home  soil  of  Japan  patrols, 
dismantles  a  Japanese  arsenal,  and  is 
ready  for  anything  occupation  duty 
may  bring. 


Col.  John  C.  Munn, 
Commanding  Officer 
of  MAG  31,  March, 
1945  to  April,    1946. 


Marine  Service  Squadron 
Thirty- One 

Marine  Service  Squadron  Thirty- 
one  landed  in  Japan  and  assumed  its 
occupational  duties  at  Yokosuka  be- 
tween  7  September   and   12   October, 

1945. 

A  service  squadron  must  do  just 
what    its    name    implies.      It    is    the 
squadron    responsible     for     servicing 
operating  squadron  planes  in  major 
repair  jobs  to   aircraft   and   engines, 
and   it   is   the    squadron    responsible     Lt>  Col#  William  A.  Cloman,  Jr. 
for    base    maintneance,    base    police,       Commanding  Officer,  SMS  31 
radio  materiel,  quartermaster,  trans- 
portation,  post-exchange    personnel,   the   post    office,   special    ser- 
vices, the  various  messes,  and  the  boat  pool.     Each  responsibility 
requires   specialized   men,  if   they   are    available,   and  is    a   neces- 
sary part  of  a  smoothly  operating  base. 

Service  Squadron  has  suffered  the  greatest  fluctuation  under 
the  demobilization  schedule,  yet  the  base  functions  of  the  squa- 
dron have  not  diminished.  From  a  high  of  twenty-one  officers 
and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  enlisted  personnel  the  squad- 
dron  has  gone  as  low  as  seventeen  officers  and  three  hundred  and 
ten  enlisted  men. 


Service  Squadron  Barracks 


Marine  Headquarters 
Squadron  31 

Headquarters  Squadron  does 
the  administrative  work  for  the  men 
in  the  Marine  Air  Group  who  are 
not  attached  to  other  squadrons. 
The  staff  officers  and  the  Group  ad- 
ministrative personnel  are  attached 
to  Headquarters  Squadron. 

Headquarters  Squadron  includes 
a  function  of  vital  importance  to  all 
men  on  the  base — that  of  paying  the 
men.  The  Office  of  Special  Dis- 
bursing Agent,  MAG  31,  was  estab- 
lished at  this  base  on  28  September,  1946.  The  office  was  not 
only  responsible  for  paying  this  Group  but  also  Marine  Air  Group 
Twenty-two,  stationed  for  a  short  time  at  Omura,  VMO-2  (Marine 


Capt.    R.    L.    Bittman 
Commanding    Officer, 


Signing  the  payroll  in  Headquarters  Squadron  office. 

Observation  Squadron),  and  for  part  of  this  year  the  Second 
Separate  Guard  Battalion.  The  office  handled  the  pay  accounts 
of  over  four  hundred  officers  and  thirty-live  hundred  enlisted 
men — and  that's  a  lot  of  yen. 

Headquarters  Flight  Section  grew  from  two  planes  and  two 
borrowed  mechanics  to  twenty-three  planes  and  forty-five  men. 
The  planes  ranged  in  type  from  OY-l's  (Cubs)  to  R5CV  (Curtis 
Commandos).  The  flight  section  worked  seven  days  a  week,  fly- 
ing in  any  kind  of  weather  on  any  kind  of  a  hop  ranging  from 
aerology  flights  to  towing  targets,  spraying  DDT,  search  missions, 
and  interisland  transport. 


Marine  Fighter  Squadron  224 

YMF  224  was  not  the  first 
squadron  to  land  at  this1  base,  but 
three  of  the  squadron's  planes  were 
the  first  Allied  planes  to  land  at  the 
Japanese-held  Kasumi-Ga-Ura  air- 
field fifty  miles  north  of  Tokyo. 
The  Corsairs  landed  in  that  territory 
on  September  11th  of  last  year,  and 
there  the  pilots  assisted  technical  ex- 
perts in  the  inventory  of  the  Japa- 
nese equipment  at  that  field. 

Along  with  the  other  squadrons 
on  the  base  the  men  in  224  found  the  early  winter  months  in 
Japan  very  cold.  The  Japanese  heating  facilities  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  barracks,  presumably  to  be  used  as  war  metal. 
November  of  last  year  was  spent  installing  heat  in  the  barracks, 
shops  and  offices  as  well  as  carrying  on  the  various  squadron  duties. 

The  mechs*  and  maintenance  men  of  the  squadron  have  kept 
the  squadron's  availability  on  a  high  level.  Bv  the  end  of  January 
the  224  Corsairs  had  flown  over  thirty-nine  thousand  hours  since 
the  squadron  was  commissioned,  with  a  monthlv  high  of  over 
three  thousand  hours  during  the  Okinawan  campaign 


Major    James   K.    Dill 
Squadron  Commander,  VMF  224 


Mail  call  in  the  hallway  of  224  barracks. 


Marine  Fighter  Squadron  311 

From  previous  assignments 
which  netted  the  squadron  seventy- 
one  enemy  planes,  YMF  311  flew 
from  Chimu  Field,  Okinawa,  to  the 
Japanese  Naval  Air  Base  at  Yoko- 
suka  last  September  for  a  compara- 
tively monotonous  assignment  of 
search  and  reconnaissance  flights. 

Squadron  Commander  Major  M. 
R.  Yunck  led  the  first  twenty-three 
Helles  Belles  planes  to  Japan.  The 
complete  squadron  was  at  the  former 
Jap  base  by  the  end  of  September. 
Operations  came  first  on  the  list  of  jobs  to  do,  but  next  on  the 
list  came  the  various  facilities  to  make  operations  possible.  Offices, 
maintenance  shops,  sanitation  facilities,  and  living  quarters  had 
to  be  set  up. 


Major  M.  R.  Yunck 
Commanding  Officer,  VMF  311 


VMF  311  is  proud  of  the  seventy-one  enemy  planes 
they  have  to  their  credit. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  squadron's  planes  flew  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  search  and  reconnaissance  missions  for 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  hours  in  the  air.  The  only 
mishap  in  this  time  was  a  wheels-up  landing  which  resulted  in 
slight  damage  to  a  plane. 

The  first  few  months  of  occupation  .duty  went  fast.  Keep- 
ing the  planes  in  the  air  and  the  added  jobs  necessary  on  the 
new  base  made  the  days  go  by  quickly.  Occupation  duty  soon 
became  almost  routine. 

Demobilization  hit  the  Helles  Belles  Squadron  hard,  but  flight 
schedules  and  squadron  dirties  were  carried  out.  311  has  carried 
on  and  is  still  going  strong. 


Marine  Fighter  Squadron  441 


The      Black     Jacks     had     been 

alerted  for  two   weeks   on   Okinawa. 

The  strain  of  the  two  weeks  paid  off 

in    the    pride    the    squadron    has    in 

the    fact    that   a    411    plane    was    the 

first  Marine  plane  to  land  in  Japan 

for  occupational  duty.     Major  Paul 

T.  Johnston,  then  Commanding  Offi- 
cer  of   the   squadron,   was   the   pilot 

of   the   first    plane,    and    behind    him       Lt    Col    B    s    Harsrave,  Jr. 

landed  twenty-two  other  441  Corsairs      Commanding  Officer,  VMF  441 

on  7  September,  1945. 

By  the  17th  of  October  the  transfer  from  Okinawa  was  com- 
pleted and  all  hands  were  safely  at  the  Marine  Air  Base  in  Yoko- 

suka.      However,   since   that    date    there    has   been    almost   a    one 

hundred  per-cent  turnover  of  squadron  personnel.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal group  that  came  to  Japan  there 
are  but  two  officers  and  ten  enlisted 
men  left. 

From  its  arrival  in  September 
until  the  end  of  March  the  squadron 
flew  over  three  thousand  hours.  The 
usual  surveillance  nights  made  up 
the  bulk  of  this  time,  but  there 
were  also  constant  training  activities 
to  keep  the  squadron  sharp. 

There      was      one      outstanding 

event  in  441's  tour  of  duty  in 
Japan  which  every  man  in  the 
squadron    remembers.      Late    on   the 


^N-55,  the  Corsair  in  which  Lt. 
Bibee  made  his  endurance  flight. 


night  of  January  22nd  a  441  plane,  fitted  with  three  auxiliary 
fuel  tanks,  was  warmed  up  on  the  flight  line.  The  pilot,  1st  Lt- 
Albert  J.  Bibee,  USMC  climbed  into  the  cockpit  wearing  hi& 
electrically  heated  flying  suit.  He  had  a  carefully  chosen  supply 
of  sandwiches,  gum  and  candy,  fruit  juices,  coca  cola,  and  cof- 
fee.    At  10:59  he  took  off  into  the  darkness. 

All  through  the  long  flight  441  communications  and  the  field's; 
control  tower  kept  contact  with  the  pilot.  At  intervals  wire  re- 
cordings were  made  of  conversations  with  him.  Seventeen  hours* 
five  minutes  and  twenty-five  seconds  after  take-off  Lt.  Bibee  made 
a  normal  landing,  establishing  a  new  record  for  single-engine* 
fighter-type  endurance  flights.  Doctors  pronounced  Lt.  Bibee 
none  the  worse  save  for  fatigue. 

The  Black  Jacks  are  proud  of  their  availability  record,  the 
highest  in  the  Group  for  the  majority  of  the  time  here  in  Japan.. 


The  Black  Jacks'  squadron  insignia  is  over 
the  entrance  to  their  barracks. 


Marine  Night  Fighter 
Squadron  542 

Marine  Night  Fighter  Squnadron 
542  is  the  only  night  tighter  squadron 
in  Japan.  The  squadron  took  part  in 
the  Okinawan  campaign,  and  came 
from  there  to  Japan. 

Being  a  night  fighter  squadron, 
542  has  more  than  the  usual  fighter- 
squadron  radio  and  radar  mainten- 
ance work.  Although  the  squadron 
has  not  operated  at  night  since  its 
arrival  in  Japan,  it  has  kept  its  radar 
operation  at  maximum  efficiency  by 
practice  fighter-director  hops  under  simulated  night-flying  condi- 
tions.    The  squadron  could  operate  at  night  on  little  or  no  notice. 

The  night  fighters  have  shared  equally  with  the  other  fighter 
squadrons  the  surveillance  flights  on  the  island  of  Honshu,  and 
the  Hellcats  have  flown  combat  problems  with  units  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  well  as  the  United  States  Fleet. 


Major  David  C.  McDowell 
Commanding  Officer,  VMF(n)542 


Inside  542»s  barracks 
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Radio  controlled  MP  jeeps 
patrol  the  base  at  all  times. 
They  are  part  of  the  Group 
guard  detatchment.  Yes, 
they  give  tickets  for  speed- 
ing. 


This  Japanese  seaplane  is 
now  useless  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war.  All  the  planes, 
except  those  selected  for 
study  and  research  are 
destroyed. 


It's  all  part  of  mess  duty. 


J'  *     ■ 


A  fighter  is  being  pulled 
from  the  hanger  to  take  its 
place  on  the  flight  line. 


:^M 


Not  only  the  war  equip- 
ment but  the  experimental 
laboratories  and  research 
equipment  has  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  Japanese  Air 
Technical  Arsenal. 


In  the  barber  shop  Japa- 
nese barbers  give  a  haircut 
for  two  yen.  Chairs  filled? 
Must  be  an  inspection  the 
next  day. 


Check  your  oil,  wipe 
you  windshield — with 
the  same  rag — so 
sorry,  please. 


An  efficient  fire  de- 
partment keeps  fire 
damage  at  a  mini- 
mum. 


Five  hundred  yards 
off  shore  the  last  of 
the  Japanese  Navy, 
the  battleship  Nagato, 
weighing  anchor  for 
the  atomic  bomb  test. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

The  Administration  Building  is  the  heart  of  the 
Group  activities.  On  the  second  deck  are  the  offices  of 
the  Commanding  Officer,  the  Group  Executive  Officer, 
the  Supply  Officer,  the  Personnel  Officer,  Intelligence, 
the  Paymaster's  office,  the  Group  Office,  Headquarters 
Squadron  Office,  the  office  of  the  Japanese  Labor  Officer, 
and  the  CB  office. 

On  the  first  deck  are  the  communication  center  and 
the  message  center  for  the  Group.  The  Officer  of  the 
Day's  office  is  just  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  build- 
ing, with  the  brig  across  the  hall. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  building  is  the  senior  officers' 
mess.  This  is  a  large  dining  room  and  galley,  suitable 
for  feeding  the  senior  officers  who  live  across  the  road. 

The  building  is  still  painted  as  the  Japanese  camou- 
flaged it.  The  bomb  shelter  in  front  of  the  building  was 
excavated  because  it  obstructed  the  view  and  provided 
a  traffic  hazard  at  the  traffic  circle. 


Th^  Administration  Building 


A  portion  of  the  base. 
The  Japanese  camouflage 
on  the  building  in  the  rear 
served  a  dual  purpose,  as 
camouflage  and  as  a  map  of 
the  Pacific  with  mileages  to 
important  points — including 
the  United  States. 


Piles  of  Japanese  war 
materials  on  the  base  are 
blown  up  by  the  demolition 
squad. 


0- 


Marines  at  work  in  the 
Service  Squadron  aviation 
electric  shop. 


Group  Communications 

Group  Communications  is  responsible  for  the  telephone  sys- 
tem on  the  base,  the  radio  communication  center,  and  the  mes- 
sage center. 

When  the  MAG  took  over  the  base  the  only  equipment  avail- 
able to  handle  the  two  hundred  telephones  was  the  Japanese 
switchboard.  Schematics  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Japanese, 
relays  and  switches  were  in  need  of  repair,  and  the  wiring  was 
faulty.  The  switchboard  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  many  hillside 
caves  on  the  base.  There  it  was  left,  and  communications  men 
laboriously  reconditioned  the  board  while  others  established  con- 
tact with  other  bases  in  the  area  and  with  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  equipment  was  used  until  recently,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  standard  American  equipment  and  "Snapper''  moved 
out  of  the  cave. 

The  new  switchboard  location  is  near  the  other  communica- 
tion facilities.  In  the  Administration  Building  is  the  radio  com- 
munications center.  Here  all  radio  and  teletype  communications 
are  received,  weather  reports  copied,  and  world  news  and  ball 
scores  copied  for  the  base. 

From  the  radio  center  and  from  the  administrative  offices  the 
message  center  receives  dispatches,  memorandums,  and  other  offi- 
cial papers  for  distribution  throughout  the  base. 

The  telephone  system,  the  radio  center,  and  the  message 
center  are  a  vital  part  of  an  operating  base. 


The  old  switch  board — and  the  new. 


Marine  Aircraft  Group  Thirty- one  Transportation 

Marine  Aircraft  Group  Thirty-one  probably  has  the  largest 
transportation  setup  of  any  MAG.  Without  transportation  equip- 
ment available  from  any  other  Marine  outfit  the  MAG  must 
provide  all  its  own.  The  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  items  of 
equipment  include  sixty-eight  jeeps,  ninety  trucks,  and  a  state- 
side bus  for  recreation  trips. 

The  MAG  31  jeeps  have  covered  400,000  miles  since  the 
Group  came  to  Japan,  with  approximately  300,000  being  liberty 
runs.  The  trucks  have  travelled  600,000  miles,  making  a  total 
mileage  for  the  jeeps  and  trucks  of  a  million  miles.  The  equip- 
ment burns  seven  thousand  gallons  of  gas  a  day. 

There  are  fifty  enlisted  men  and  four  officers  in  the  trans- 
portation department,  and  the  other  fifty  percent  of  the  person- 
nel are  Japanese  workmen,  many  of  them  doing  the  same  job 
they  did  before  the  surrender.  Like  every  other  department 
Transportation  has  been  hit  by  demobilization.  Instead  of  the 
usual  eighteen  mechanics  there  are  two.  These  two  Marine  me- 
chanics, aided  by  fifteen  Japanese  mechs,  keep  the  stock  rolling. 
Many  Japanese  tools  are  used  in  the  repair  shops,  and  Japanese 
paint  is  used  exclusively  on  the  equipment. 

Driving  in  Japan  is  a  left-handed  proposition.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  there  have  been  relatively  few  accidents  in  all  the  miles, 
travelled.  Driving  in  Japan  is  also  a  rough-road  proposition. 
This  has  been  hard  on  the  equipment,  but  Transportation  has 
kept  it  in  top-notch  condition. 

In  five  days  the  heavy-duty  section  of  the  department  moved 
nine-months'  accumulation  of  surveyed  material  to  be  dumped 
into  the  ocean.  This  was  the  biggest  moving  job  the  department 
had,  and  they  did  it  quickly  and  without  mishap. 
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The  Chapel 

There  are  two  chapels  on  the  base.  The  large  chapel 
is  for  general  services,  while  the  small  chapel  is  for 
weekday  services  and  devotions. 

The  altar,  the  decorations,  and  the  chapel  furnish- 
ings were  built  by  the  men  on  the  base.  Behind  the 
altar  the  silk  drapes  are  made  of  Japanese  cargo  para- 
chutes and  the  curtains  at  the  windows  are  of  the  same 
material.  The  candelabra  and  the  other  altar  fixtures 
were  added  gradually,  some  for  Christmas,  and  some 
for  Easter.  The  "Glory  To  God  In  The  Highest"  over 
the  altar  was  made  by  the  men  for  the  Christmas 
services. 

The  Easter  services  on  the  base  this  year  were 
something  the  men  will  remember  a  long  time-  It  was 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Easter  of  last  year  on  Okinawa 
— last  Easter  was  a  day  of  battle.  Men  had  time  to 
attend  services  this  year,  last  year  many  did  not. 

The  Easter  flowers  were  arranged  by  the  Red  Cross 
girls.  Nothing  was  spared  to  make  the  Easter  services 
in  Japan  beautiful,  for  this  was  an  Easter  of  peace  after 
four  Easters  of  war. 

For  the  Catholic  Mass  Japanese  girls  from  a  nearby 
mission  school  sang.  During  the  Protestant  Com- 
munion service  chimes  rang  out  the  Easter  hymns,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  service  the  worthshippers  departed 
with  the  triumphant  "Hallelujah  Chorus." 

Just  after  Easter  Chaplain  Francis  J.  Fleming  left 
for  the  States.  Chaplain  Robert  H.  Vitz  carry s  on  as 
Group  Chaplain. 


Holy  Communion — Easter  Sunday. 
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Mass — Easter  Sunday. 


Aviation  Marines  Go  to  Sea 

Sea-going,  aviation  Marines  operate  the  Group  boat  pool  on 
the  base.  Since  the  third  of  October  of  last  year  the  boat  pool 
has  operated  seven  days  a  week  primarily  for  the  convenience 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  MAG  who  obtain  essential  equipment 
from  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Seven  boats  are  operated  and  maintained  by  a  group  very 
short  of  personnel.  The  Marines  take  care  of  all  the  main- 
tenance, repair  and  operating  of  the  boats,  and  have  been  com- 


The  MAG  Boats  and  Landing 


mended  by  Naval  officers  for  the  job  they  do.     The  boat-pool  mer 
will  tell  you  they  are  outdoing  the  Navy  in  the  business  of  ge 
ing  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

.The  boat-pool  passenger  service  has  served  many  high-rank- 
ing .Marine  and  Navy  personnel  as  well  as  a  group  of  congress- 
men. At  the  top  of  tjreN  list  iii  the  log  is  tbe  name  of  Admiral 
John i  Towers,  former  commander  of  the  Fifth  Fleet. 

Whether  for  passeriger  worker  freight  work  the  boats  are 
ready,  and  aviation  Marines  are  ready  to  cast  off. 


The  Japanese  Labor 


The  Jap  workers  are  searched  before  they  leave 
the  base. 


The  story  of  the  Japanese  labor  used  on  the  base  began  when 
a  small  group  of  officers  and  men  surrendered  the  base  and  offered 
assistance  in  such  work  as  the  landing  party  desired.  To  this 
small  nucleus  others  were  constantly  added  until,  at  the  peak, 
over  fifteen  hundred  Japanese  were  employed  on  the  base  daily. 

One  group  of  workmen  includes  highly  educated  and  speci- 
alized men  who  serve  as  interpreters,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
foremen.  A  second  group,  the  unskilled,  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
heavy  labor.  A  third  and  smaller  group  is  very  close  to  the  men. 
They  are  the  eager,  intelligent,  and  smiling  youngsters  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  our  messmen  and  stewards. 

The  men,  except  for  those  employed  in  the  mess  halls,  come 
on  the  base  each  morning  and  are  picked  up  by  the  various  de- 
partments at  a  central  labor  pool.  The  messmen  and  interpreters 
have  their  own  barracks  within  the  fenced-in  compound. 

All  workmen  have  been  given  nicknames — it's  an  American 
custom.  The  man's  appearance,  the  way  he  works  will  lead  to 
a  nickname.  There  are  men  called  Tony,  Jake,  Slim,  Big  Stoop, 
and  boys  called  Junior,  Sleepy,  Weasel,  Smiley,  and  Monkey. 
They  are  proud  of  their  nicknames. 

As  our  numbers  have  decreased  so  have  the  number  of  Japa- 
nese workmen.  At  present  there  are  just  over  a  thousand  Japa- 
nese employed  on  the  base. 


Post  Exchange 

The  MAG  31  Post  Exchange  was  the  first  Allied  PX  to  oper- 
ate in  Japan.  The  early  supplies  for  the  opening  were  flown  to 
Japan  from  Okinawa,  and  included  the  more  essential  supplies  of 
tobacco,  toilet  articles,  and  beer.  However,  additional  supplies 
were  soon  received  so  that  the  PX  expanded,  until  at  the  peak 
the  exchange  did  a  $66,000  business  in  one  month. 

In  January  a  complete  remodeling  resulted  in  new  shelves, 
glass  counters  and  show  cases.  But  this  wasn't  the  only  change. 
It  was  in  January  that  the  first  supply  of  China  goods  arrived. 
In  this  month  the  monthly  gross  sales  jumped  to  $66,000.  In 
September  the  gross  sales  had  been  $4,535.  A  large  portion  of 
the  January  sales  comprised  silks,  linens,  and  teakwood  from 
China. 

Since  January  the  supply  of  silks,  linens,  pearls,  and  a  large 
variety  of  Japanese  craftwork  have  accounted  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  sales  monthly.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $60,000- 
worth  of  beer,  coca  cola,  and  tobacco  which  has  passed  through 
the  PX. 

The  purchasing,  inventorying,  accounting,  and  handling  in- 
volved has  been  no  small  job,  yet  in  the  last  few  months  two 
officers  and  six  enlisted  men  have  handled  the  business. 


The  endless  PX  line. 


The  Senior  Officers  Quarters— The  Bar. 


The  Junior  Officers  Quarters— The  recreation  room. 


The  General  Mess  Hall 

This  is  one  place  where  the  CB's  served  chow  to  the  Marines 
v/hen  they  arrived.  The  general  mess  hall  for  enlisted  men  opened 
on  this  base  28  September,  and  from  the  first  of  the  month  until 
that  time  the  Marines  were  guests  of  the  Construction  Battalion 
Maintenance  Unit  602. 

Supply  problems,  the  converting  of  a  hangar  building  to  a 
mess  hall,  shortage  of  galley  and  mess  equipment — these  have 
been  but  a  few  of  the  Commissary  Department  headaches. 

The  number  of  men  served  each  meal  is  now  about  one-third 
of  the  all-time  high,  but  even  now,  the  average  amount  of  food 
consumed  each  week  is  three  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits,  two  hundred  cases  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases  of  fresh  frozen 
meats,  seventy-five  bags  of  sugar  and  seventy-five  bags  of   flour. 

Behind  the  preparation  and  serving  of  this  amount  of  food 
are  two  officers,  two  mess  sergeants,  thirty-one  cooks,  fifty-five 
Marine  messmen  and  fifty  Japanese  mess  boys. 
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Non- Commissioned  Officers'  Mess 

The  NCO  Mess,  for  the  first  three  pay  grades,  was  opened 
in  January  of  this  year.  Here  the  staff  NCO's  have  family-style 
service  at  tables  seating  six  men.  Japanese  mess  boys  wait  on 
the  tables  as  in  the  officers'  messes.  In  addition  to  the  privilege 
such  a  mess  affords  a  staff  NCO,  it  has  been  found  that  less  food 
is  wasted. 


In  the  general  mess  hall. 
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In  the  NCO  mess. 


The  Medical  Department 


Lt.   Comdr.   A.B.   Bradsher, 
Senior  Medical  Officer 


The  Medical  Department  of 
Marine  Aircraft  Group  Thirty- 
one  has  combined  adequate 
care  for  the  sick  with  an  un- 
relenting program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  serious  epidemic 
diseases.  The  preventive  pro- 
gram is  especially  necessary  on 
a  Japanese  base  where  sanita- 
tion facilities  were  originally 
at  a  minimum  and  where  the 
locality  is  full  of  potential 
disease.  A  major  clean-up  job  on  the  base,  the  use  of 
preventive  serums,  and  continued  alertness  have  been 
necessary. 

The  facilities  of  the  Medical  Department  consist  of 
a  thirty-bed  base  dispensary  complete  with  an  operating 
room,  laboratory,  pharmacy,  and  dental  offices.  Cap- 
tured Japanese  medical  equipment  has  been  utilized 
whenever  this  equipment  was  found  to  be  more  prac- 
tical than  that  found  in  field  medical  units. 

The  X-Ray  equipment  is  Japanese.  A  Japanese 
technician  operates  the  two-hundred-kilovolt  machine 
which  is  complete  with  a  bucky  diaphragm,  fluroscope, 
and  photo-fluroscope.  The  Japanese  dental  units  used 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  standard  American 
units  seen  in  dental  offices  back  home.    The  laboratory 


is  equipped  to  perform  all  modern  hospital  procedures. 

The  combined  efforts  of  three  medical  officers,  two 
dental  officers,  a  warrant  pharmacist,  and  twenty-four 
hospital  corpsmen  have  resulted  in  a  remarkably  low 
percentage  of  sickness  considering  the  climate  and 
other  threatening  dangers. 


Men  getting  shots,  and  the  Base  Dispensary. 


Group  Library 


Many  men  use  the  library  for  quiet  reading. 


The  Group  Library  is  in  the  same  building  as  the  Chapel  and 
the  Blue  Room.  The  library  is  open  to  all  military  personnel  for 
reading,  but  only  men  in  the  Group  or  in  units  attached  to  the 
Group  may  check  out  books. 

There  are  three  libraries  in  one.  A  pocket-book  library  of 
six  thousand  volumes  is  available  without  any  check-out  necessary. 
Seven  thousand  fiction  and  non-fiction  cloth-bound  books  may  be 
checked  out  for  a  week  at  a  time.  A  reference  library  of  four 
thousand  technical  books  is  available  for  study  and  reading.  All 
books  are  arranged  by  subject  and  a  complete  filing  system  has 
been  established. 

In  a  normal  week  in  March  of  this  year  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  books  were  checked  out  and  over  fifteen 
hundred  men  used  the  library  for  reading  purposes. 


The  Magrag  And  The  Base  Print  Shop 

The  Magrag  is  the  base  newspaper  The  mimeographed 
copies  cover  base  news,  base  sports,  world  news,  Stateside  sports, 
and  include  regular  articles  on  Japan,  on  books  in  the  library, 
and  the  Chaplain's  column. 

Like  every  other  department  on  the  base  demobilization  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  paper.  From  an  eight  page  paper  three  times 
a  week  with  a  monthly  four-page  supplement  the  paper  has  been 
cut  down  to  a  four-page  format. 

The  Base  Print  Shop  has  served  the  base  well  in  many  capa- 
cities. The  printing  jobs  have  included  everything  from  Group 
report  sheets  to  PX  ration  cards,  liberty  cards,  beer  chits,  tickets 
for  the  officers'  wine  mess,  and  this  book.  There  is  a  standing 
order  for  over  ten  thousand  beer  chits  a  week. 

One  Marine  and  four  Japanese  workmen  have  done  the  work 
in  the  print  shop,  using  Japanese  presses  and  Japanese  paper. 
This  book  might  never  have  been  completed  but  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Japanese  workmen  when  the  Marine  printer  checked  out  to 
go  home. 


The  staff  of  the  occupation  booklet  at  work 
in  the  Magrag  office- 


The  University  of  Yokosuka 

The  University  of  Yokosuka 
started  as  an  educational  program 
to  fulfill  a  need  for  classes  which 
would  enable  men  to  complete  their 
high-school  educations  or  prepare 
for  a  future  job  or  further  educa- 
tion. 

The  Education  Department  of 
Special  Services  fitted  out  class- 
rooms, obtained  books,  drafted  in- 
structors from  the  personnel  on  the 
base,  and  got  the  program  underway. 
Four  classrooms  were  not  enough,  so 
three  more  were  built.  Both  on-duty 
and  off-duty  classes  were  offered. 
The  accreditation  service  told  a  man  what  credits  he  could  get  for 
service  schools  attended,  and  wrote  the  necessary  letters.     A  conn- 


Major  T.H.  Mann 
Special   Services  Officer 


In  the  Group  Educational  Center  men  receive 
counseling  and  accreditation  service. 

seling  service  gave  a  man  information  on  the  subjects  he  would 
need  to  finish*  his  high-school  education  or  prepare  for  a  specific 
college. 

Thirty  classes  have  been  offered  in  sixteen  different  subjects. 
In  addition  to  high-school  courses,  there  were  classes  in  Japanese, 
Spanish,  photography,  and  blue-print  reading.  Six  hundred  and 
five  officers   and  men   have   been   enrolled  in   these   courses. 


The  Post  Office 


Mail  is  sorted  quickly  in  the  base  post  office. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  keeping  a  man's  morale 
at  a  high  level  is  mail  from  home.  It  was  only  natural  that  verv 
soon  after  the  first  Marines  arrived  at  this  base  a  post  office  was 
set  up.  This  was  a  one-room  affair  to  handle  incoming  and  out- 
going letters.  By  October  the  Post  Office  had  moved  to  larger 
quarters,  and  by  November  full  postal  service  was  offered  with 
parcel  post  and  money  orders. 

At  Christmas  time  the  post  office  was  loaded  with  outgoing 
packages  of  war  souveniers,  silks,  and  assorted  Christmas  presents 
for  the  people  back  home.  Then  came  the  Christmas  mail  from 
home,  with  packages  for  everyone.  The  post-office  men  handled 
the  rush  in  their  stride. 

There  are  two  things  in  which  the  base  post  office  prides  it- 
self. The  mail  gets  to  the  men  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  and  transfer 
mail  never  stays  in  the  office  over  twenty-four  hours.  The}  latter 
is  an  accomplishment,  considering  the  number  of  transfers  there 
have  been  in  the  MAG  the  past  few  months. 


The  MAG  31  Theater 

The  MAG  31  Theater  seats  approximately  seventeen  hundred 
men.  The  motion  picture  projectors  are  large  arc-light  projectors 
such  as  are  used  in  the  average  motion-picture  theater  in  the 
States.  The  first  few  months  the  MAG  was  in  Japan  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  two  shows  nightly,  but  now  there  is  only  one. 

The  theater  is  equipped  to  handle  the  larger  USO  units  which 
have  come  to  Japan.  The  stage  was  built  the  early  part  of  this 
year  and  is  well  equipped  with  footlights  and  spotlights. 

As  on  every  military  base  overseas  the  theater  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  places  on  the  base.  The  MAG  theater  has  had  a 
consistently  good  supply  of  movies  and  regular  USO  shows  since 
the  completion  of  the  stage. 
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The  men  enjoyed  the  USO  show,  Harlem  Varieties. 


Sports 
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The  MAG  athletic  program  has 
been  constantly  expanding,  until  at 
present  there  are  facilities  for  prac- 
tically all   games  and  sports. 

The  gear  locker  in  the  gym  is 
equipped  with  basketballs,  softballs 
and  gloves,  punching  bags,  fishing 
gear,  badminton  sets,  tennis  rackets, 
baseball  and  handball  equipment,  and 
horse  shoes.  This  equipment  may  be 
checked  out  by  the  men  whenever 
they   care  to  use  it. 

During  December  and  January 
the  MAG  boxing  team  had  several 
smokers.  Our  team  featured  several  golden-gloves  boxers,  and 
two  service  champions.  In  one  smoker  the  MAG  team  defeated 
the  Okinawa  champions  who  came  to  Japan  to  try  out  the 
MAG  ring. 

Last}  winter  the  inter-squadron  basketball  league  ended  with 
the  winning  team  from  Service  Squadron  going  to  Okinawa  to- 
play  the  winning  Okinawa  team..  Then  came  the  Japan  service- 
team  Olympics.  In  the  Northern  Japan  play-offs  the  MAG  had 
many  winners  and  in  the  Xorthern-Southern  play-offs  the  MAG 
-captured  the  single  and  double  handball  championships,  the  doubles 
ping-gong  championship,  and  the  one-hundred-and-forty-five- 
pound-class  boxing  championship. 

When  Spring  came  the  baseball  team  was  organized  and  en- 
tered in  the  American  League  of  Japan.  Demobilization  cut  the 
team  short  after  little  more  than  a  month  of  league  games. 
Spring  also  saw  the  completion  of  the  tennis  courts  and  the  soft- 
ball  diamonds.  The  squadrons  have  organized  Softball  teams 
and  play  very  sprited  games. 

The  athletic  program  enables  a  man  to  work-out  in  any  game 
lie  may -desire..  The  gym  is  always  being  used  by  a  weight  lifter, 
a  bag  puncher,  a  few  men  shooting  baskets,  or  a  fast  bad- 
minton game. 


The  MAG  31  baseball  team,  the  Base  Stealers. 


The  MAG  nine  played  several  games  in  the  Lou 
Gehrig  Stadium  in  Yokohama. 


Red  Cross  Activities 

The  American  Red  Cross  Field  Director  on  the  base  has  dis- 
tributed thirty  tons  of  comfort  supplies  comprised  of  such  articles 
-as  towels,  soap,  candy,  chewing  gum,  razors,  sewing  kits,  tooth 
paste,  tobacco,  and  stationary.  Seven  thousand  sweaters  have 
been  issued,  ten  thousand  towels,  and  fifty  thousand  packages  of 
cigarettes  have  been  given  out  to  the  men. 

The  Red  Cross  has  supplied  a  doughnut  machine  and  the  new 
furniture  for  the  Blue  Room,  the  enlisted  men's  lounge.  When 
the  RC  took  over  the  Blue  Room  three  girls  came  to  work  in  the 
lounge.  The  girls  initiated  the  morning  coffee  runs  to  the  men 
at  work  on  the  base,  game  programs,  dancing  classes,  birthday 
parties,  and  fishing  trips  for  the  men. 

The  Red  Cross  Field  Director's  office  handles  the  welfare  work 
for  the  base.  Letters  and  telegrams  are  written  to  obtain  verifica- 
tion of  emergencies,  dependency  discharges  are  investigated, 
friends  and  relatives  are  located,  and  personal  problems  are 
handled. 

One  of  the  very  popular  activities  on  the  base  has  been 
the  Red  Cross  sponsored  excursions  to  points  of  interest  within 
one  day's  journey  from  the  base. 


The  Red  Cross  gang,  Joan  Noyes,  Betty  Woods, 
Bob  Leslie,  and  Betsy  Roche. 


The  Blue  Room 


Inside  the  Blue  Room. 

A  piace  for  the  men  to  relax,  an  open  fire  to  warm  them,  a 
bite  to  eat  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee— that  was  the  idea  that  led 
to  the  Blue  Room.  Lieutenant  Joe  Nelson,  an  officer  the  men  all 
remember  because  of  the  Blue  Room,  designed  the  fire  place,, 
supervised  the  building  of  the  lounge,  and  had  the  place  open  for 
Christmas  Day. 

The  lounge  was  furnished  with  chairs  and  couches  from  a 
former  Japanese  Army  base,  the  interior  painted  blue — thus  the 
name.  The  fire,  the  easy  chairs,  the  cup  of  coffee  gave  the  place 
a  homelike  atmosphere,  and  it  rapidly  became  the  most  popular 
spot  on  the  base. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of  coffee  and  thousands  of  doughnuts 
as  well  as  a  staggering  number  of  cases  of  cheese,  crackers,  jam, 
and  even  spam  have  passed  over  the  counter  of  the  snack  bar. 

Since  March  the  Blue  Room,  previously  under  Special  Services,, 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Red  Cross  Field  Director  and  the  three  girls  have  obtained  new 
furniture  for  the  lounge  and  been  instrumental  in  having  the  place 
enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size.  The  new  addition,  opened  this 
month,  includes  a  new  snack  bar  with  Stateside  booths  and  a 
game  room. 


The  Enlisted  Men's  Club  on  the  base  is  open  every 


The  NCO  Club  has  been  completely  remodeled 


Liberty  In  Japan 

Buddhas,  rice  fields,  trips  up  Fujisan  or  to  the  mountains 
and  Atami,  the  Ginza  in  Tokyo,  the  honey  wagons,  bombed-out 
Yokohama,  the  souvenir  stores,  Japanese  shrines — the  MAG  men 
will  be  talking  of  these  things  when  they  get  home,  for  they  are 
the  things  they  have  seen  on  liberty  in  Japan. 

Coming  from  duty  on  islands  ranging  from  the  size  of  Guam 
to  islands  as  small  as  four-tenths  of  a  square  mile,  the  men 
stationed  here  on  the  base  were  eager  for  liberty.  The  Japanese 
were  quick  to  oblige  the  souvenir  hunting  servicemen.  On  every 
street  there  are  stores  selling  everything  from  small  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs to  kimonos  at  exceedingly  high  prices,  ivory  carvings- 
and  gold  statues  of  Buddhas.  Attempts  at  commercial  advertis- 
ing have  resulted  in  such  signs  as  the  one  which  reads  "Please 
turn  to  reverse  side,"  when  the  merchant  wants  you  to  come  to 
the  other  side  of  the  building  to  enter  the  shop. 

There  are  many  things  to  see  in  Tokyo:  the  Emperor's  palace 
and  park,  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  sidewalk 
vendors  on  the  Ginza,  the  Ernie  Pyle  Theater,  the  Red  Cross 
Banker's*  Club,  the  large  hotels  and  stores,  and  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  other  Allied  nations.  In  nearby  Kamakura  one  can 
visit  the  center  of  early  Japanese  feudalism,  with  its  twelfth- 
century  shrines.  Eno  Shima,  the  "Island  of  a  Thousand  Shrines," 
is  near  Kamakura. 

The  Yokosoika  Naval  Base  is  seven  miles  from  the  MAG. 
Near  there  the  Marines  on  liberty  can  visit  a  well-equipped  en- 
listed men's  club  for  beer,  hamburgers,  a  stage  show,  o-r  other 
entertainment. 

Liberty  in  Japan  offers  something  new  every  time  a  man  goes 
out  the  gate. 


YOKOSUKA 


A:  the  Eslisted  Men's 
Club  in  Yokosuka  there 
is  always  cold  beer, 
hamburgers  at  the 
snack  bar,  or  a  movie. 


Looking  from  t!  e  hill 
in  Oppama  one  gets  a 
good  view  of  the  base. 


Just  outside  the  gate 
in  Oppama  Is  a  side- 
walk market. 


TOKYO 


In  Hibiya  Park,  To- 
kyo, this  monument 
commemorates  the 
composer  of  the 
Japanese  Naval  song. 


The  Banker's  Club  in 
Tokyo  is  a  popular  Red 
Cross  Club  with  the 
men  who  visit  Tokyo. 


The  roads  to  Tokyo 
are  being  repaired,  but 
on  both  sides  of  the 
road  are  the  evidences 
of  the  Allied  bombings. 


At  the  Imperial  Hotel 
the  visiting  serviceman 
in  Tokyo  can  get  his 
meals — the  line  is  usu- 
ally quite  long,  but  the 
meal  is  worth  the  wait. 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Thea- 
ter is  decicated  to  the 
popular  war  correspon- 
dent who  lived  with, 
wrote  about,  and  died 
with  the  average  Amer- 
ican on  the  battlefield. 


The  Dai  Ichi  Building 
is  the  headquarters  of 
General  MacArthur. 


KAMAKURA 


In  the  Spring  there 
were  the  cherry  blos- 
soms — 


Daibutsa,  the  massive 
metal  Buddha  in  Kama- 
kura,  is  an  impressive 
sight.  The  Buddha  is 
about  seven  hundred 
years  old. 


The  Marines  travel- 
led far  to  see  Japanese 
shrines,  temples,  and 
historical  spots- 
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YOKOHAMA 


The  Yokohama  Red 
Cross  Club  is  located  in 
a  very  modernistic 
building,  complete  with 
a  roof  garden. 


While  vv  a  I  ft  i  n  g 

through   the   park   one 
day.. 


The  shadow  of  a 
smoke  stack  lies  across 
the  bombed-out  area  of 
Yokohama. 


THE  BASE  UNDER  THE  JAPANESE 

Editors  note:  The  following  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  base  under  the  Japanese  is  reproduced  as  written  by  Y. 
Kobayashis,  a  former  captain  in  the  Japanese  Navy  and  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  base  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

1.  Japanese  Navy  started  officially  to  inquire  into  the  deve- 
lopment of  aeroplanes  in  1907  and  2  naval  officers  were  appointed 
as  students  of  Aeronautical  Research  Section  at  the  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity. In  1908  one  of  the  above  mentioned  students  was  sent 
to  Germany  and  the  other  to  France. 

2.  In  June  1910  Aeronautical  Inquiring  Committee  was  or- 
ganized at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base.  This  committee  decided  to 
built  the  first  Japanese  Naval  Air  Base  in  "Oppama"  Area. 

The  items  of  this  general  planning  were  as  follows: 
(a)      Seaplane  base:     2  slips  and  one  hangar;  the  first  hangar 
was  built   near  the   present   S.O.Q.   building.      The   Ad.   building 
was  just  the  same  as  it  is  now.     They  did  not  thinking  over  to 
the  landfield  as  the  landplane  carrier  had  not  completed  yet 


The  wind  tunnel  on  the  base  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


(b)  Pilot:  .3  officers  were  sent  to  U.S.A.  to  study,  2  officers 
were  sent  to  France  to  study,  2  officers  were  sent  to  Europe  and 
U.S.A. 

(c) Planes:      2    Curtiss   75   H.P.   Biplanes,  2   Farman    (Ruenau) 
70  H.P.  Biplanes. 

(d)  Design  and  Manufacturing =  At  Airplane  Section  of 
Yokosuka  Naval  Dock  Yard.  This  jschedule  was  enlarged  up  to 
1914.  The  airfield  for  balloon  and  airship  training  was  construct- 
ed by  reclamation  of  land  from  sea. 

3.  On  the  1st  April  in  1914  Yokosuka  Naval  Flying  Corps 
was  established  and  the  5  years  enforcement  budget  was  given. 

4.  From  1919  to  1920  English  Flying  Instructing  Mission 
was  invited.  They  brought  AYRO-504K  (landplane  and  sea- 
plane), Flying  boat  F5,  Amphibian  "Yickers  Yiking",  Torpedo- 
plane  "Cook",  etc. 

At  Kasumiga  Ura  flying  trainings  and  gunnery  trainings  and 
landplane  experimental  flying  were  held. 

At  Yokosuka  base  carrier's  deck-landing  training  and  naviga- 
tion and  observer's  course  were  given. 

In  1919  the  Balloon  Trining  Company  was  removed  to  Kasu- 
miga Ura. 

5.  From  Nov.  1930  to  March  1931  English  Airtactics  Mission 
came  over  to  Yokosuka  and  Airtactics  Course  and  Armament  and 
Gunnery  Courses  were  held. 

6.  In  1931  the  No.  1  Airtechnical  Arsenal  was  established  and 
the  Flying  Experimental  Section  was  attached  to  this  base.  The 
technical  fundamental  flying  tests  were  made  by  the  Flying  Ex- 
perimental Section  people  and  the  Tactical  experimental  Flyings 
were  held  by  the  Yokosuka  Flying  Corps  people. 

7.  Since  1931  there  was  not  great  changes  in  principal  or- 
ganization, but  enforcement  was  made  on  the  whole. 

8.  American  planes  tested  on  this  base: 

In  1927  U.S.  Army  Boeing  single-seat  fighter 

In  1931  Vought  Corsair  2  seat,  scout  plane  (seaplane) 

In  1933  Northrop  2  seat  scout  plane 

In  1936  Seversky  single-seater  fighter 

In  1939  a  DC— 2 
From  1933  to  1939  several  other  planes,  containing  training 
planes,  were  brought,  but  I  don't  remember  their  names  and  date 
exactly. 

This  base  was  always  considered  that  it  is  not  suitable  for 
the  recent  speedy1  and  heavy  plane's  use,  but  owing  to  the  com- 
municational  and  supply  problem — i.e.  the  connection  to  the  Navy 
especially  to  the  fleet  airarms  and  central  offices  in  Tokyo,  and 
of  course  as  the  defense  force's  base  to  the  naval  base  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  it  was  always  enlarged  in  spite  of  its  great  eypensev 


Day  is  done,        Gone  the  sun 
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